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It would obviously not be fair to judge St. Paul's from the same
standpoint as the mediaeval cathedrals, though it is such a criterion
which has caused critics to condemn the screen walls which Wren
designed over his aisles to hide the ugly buttresses behind. This
and other features may be lapses from structural integrity from the
Gothic point of view, but the Renaissance was never very interested
in structure except as a means to an end, and where classical com-
position demanded a structural compromise, it was rightly conceded.
There are times when either structural integrity or composition
must succeed at the expense of the other, and if the mediaeval
designer took one road and the classical designer another, we should
do well to realize that either way is legitimate. To suggest that
structure has the greater moral claim is to adopt a purely materialistic
view. Certainly, apart from such minor criticisms, St. Paul's
exhibits a handling of mass and detail, light and shade, which puts
it in the front rank of English building. It is in the grand manner,
sometimes called Baroque, largely conceived, yet neither over-
powering in scale nor ostentatious in detail. In short it has those
lively qualities of good sense and good manners which Wren
managed to impart to nearly all his buildings.

By contrast, his City churches are often less successful, yet they
show an extraordinary fertility of invention and mastery of design.
The planning of these churches was no mean achievement, for,
quite apart from their number, the sites were often cramped and
awkwardly shaped. Moreover, the solution sought had little
precedent, for Wren broke away from mediaeval tradition, and
always kept in mind the need to plan his space primarily as an
auditorium. Here again he lost a good deal of the mystery of
Gothic, but gained more practical advantages in meeting the actual
needs of his age, at a reasonable cost and with a pleasant directness
of manner. In some few churches, such as St. Lawrence Jewry,
now destroyed (111), funds permitted considerable enrichment in.
the internal details, but more often elaboration was reserved for the
upper stages of the steeple, where it was used with excellent effect.
Examples of ingenious pknning are, or were, St. Stephen Walbrook,
and St. BeaetFink, whUe more straightforward solutions, which set
a standard for the next century, were St. Clement Danes, and St.
James, Piccadilly.

Wren was fortunate in his choice of craftsmen. Grinling Gibbons,
who worked on St. Paul's, became a household name* Jean Tijou,
the smith, employed at St Paul's and Hampton Court, set a standard
for English ironwork for many years, and Wren's masons were
almost equally accomplished. The Strongs, father and son, worked
on St. Paul's, while Robert Grumbold, who was employed by him
at Trinity College, Cambridge, was himself the designer of much of
Clare College. Sir James Thornhill the painter, who worked for